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THE POETRY AND POETS OF AMERICA.-III. 

BY CHUBTON COLLINS. 



Sydney Smith, having occasion to discuss some subject with 
Lord Melbourne, and knowing that great man's habit of indulging 
very liberally in a certain expletive, proposed that they should 
save time by assuming that the said expletive had been applied 
to everything, and proceed to business. I propose to deal simi- 
larly with Longfellow's hostile critics. Let it be conceded at once 
that he had little, if any, originality; that he would have been 
nowhere without the lyric poetry of Germany, of which his own 
is often merely an echo, without the literatures of Europe 
generally, to which almost everything he has written can be 
traced; that he had no depth of thought; that he had neither 
sublimity nor passion; that he failed egregiously when he at- 
tempted anything ambitious; that he succeeded most when he 
was most modest; that he never composed a line beyond the 
comprehension of the bourgeoisie, nay, of intelligent boys and 
girls, and very much which was dedicated and intimately ap- 
pealed to them. And yet it remains that, to thousands, whose 
tastes have been formed by the sympathetic study of the aristo- 
crats of classical poetry, and who are compelled to acknowledge 
the justice of these allegations, they come, like those grating 
truths which we wish were falsehoods. It is like listening to re- 
proaches on those we love; distressed and irritated, we long to 
retort on those who utter them. And, indeed, there is something 
almost sacred in the fame of Longfellow; for to how many 
thousands, to how many hundreds of thousands, is his poetry 
consecrated by its associations. As Froude beautifully says of 
the silvery cadences of our liturgy, that they " chime like church- 
bells in the ear of the English child," and haunt his memory 
with their music long after childhood has passed, so, like church- 
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bells have chimed for our children another music as silvery and as 
haunting — the music of this sweetest of poets. To how many a 
death-darkened household, to how many a life clouded with the 
cares or bending under the burdens which few escape, has his 
poetry brought balm and sunshine and encouragement. Such 
poetry as his is no more intended for critics than the Bible was in- 
tended for theologians, or the spring that gushes forth and re- 
freshes the toil-worn traveller, to supply material for analytical 
chemistry. 

And yet is there much satisfaction in showing that, even on 
the application of high and exacting critical standards, even if 
we accept Sainte-Beuve's theory that the question for us is not 
whether we admire any given work but whether we ought to 
admire it, even from this point of view, Longfellow's admirers 
have nothing to fear. He is almost always sound in quality, and 
sound in style. Even where sentimentally he is thinnest and 
most trite, as in " The Footsteps of Angels," " The Kainy Day," 
" The Bridge," " The Keaper and the Flowers," " Children," we 
are touched and rightly touched; for the pathos, though so simple, 
is so genuine, and its expression so exquisite in its propriety. 
" The Psalm of Life " is a noble poem, and all the mouthings of 
it in Infant Schools and in Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tions, and all the strummings of "middle class" pianos will 
never make it other than noble. Though his themes are so often 
the themes so dear to Eliza Cook and her circle, his refinement 
and tact always enabled him to maintain a level above common- 
place. He was never trivial; his style never lacks distinction. 
His range and power as a lyric poet and balladist would be best 
seen by placing beside the poems which have just been referred 
to, "The Skeleton in Armor," and "Victor Galbraith," which 
have a fire and verve rare with him, the impressive and noble 
quatrains in the " Arsenal at Springfield," the exquisitely pa- 
thetic verses entitled " Weariness," and the " Bells of Lynn," 
with its finely-cadenced lilt and swing. " The Building of the 
Ship " cannot bear comparison with Schiller's " Das Lied von 
ier Glocke" which was its model, but the concluding lines, the 
apostrophe to the Union, have all the fervor and strength of 
Whittier's lyrie when at its very best, and must go to the heart of 
ev«ry true American. Of his longer poems, "The Tales of a 
Wayside Inn" will scarcely add to his reputation; but the 
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" Saga of Olaf " shows how faithfully he could catch and render 
the note of the Eddas. " The Golden Legend," whatever excep- 
tion may justly be taken to its infirmities of structure and want 
of unity and concentration, contains, fragmentarily, some of his 
very best and strongest work: Elsie's chant, in the fifth part, be- 
ginning " The night is calm and cloudless," is one of the most ex- 
quisite lyrics to be found in his poetry. His most powerful work, 
from a dramatic point of view, is the " Courtship of Miles Stan- 
dish," but the works in this group on which his fame will rest are 
of course " Evangeline " and " Hiawatha." Of " Evangeline," it 
would be impertinent to say anything more than that it is the 
crown and flower of American Idyll, a poem which stands with 
our own Goldsmith's " Deserted Village," at the head of that 
poetry which a nation enshrines in its heart of hearts. If any 
one wished to make out a ease for Longfellow's claim to what 
is universally denied him, originality, he would do well to take 
his stand on " Hiawatha." He may have borrowed his form and 
metre from the "Kalevala," his material from books in his 
library, and have failed, as he always does fail, in concentration 
and unity; yet he at least broke new ground, and produced a 
work of singular charm, which had no prototype in art. 

As a translator, he is all but unrivalled. I am not speaking 
of the hideous fidelity of his version of Dante, but of such 
masterpieces as his version of the " Coplas " of Manrique, of 
Salis' "Silent Land," of Muller's "Beware," of Uhland's 
" Castle by the Sea " and the versions from the Swedish and Da- 
nish. Perhaps the only poems of Longfellow to which, generally 
speaking, justice has not been done are his Sonnets; but some of 
these Sonnets are among the finest ever written in any language ; 
such would be "Dante," and the first and second of those on 
the " Divina Commedia " ; excellent, also, if in a less degree, are 
the three others, as well as " Nature," " Giotto's Tower " and 
" Chaucer " — but nearly all are good. 

Many would no doubt dispute Longfellow's title to be con- 
sidered America's greatest poet; probably no one would dispute 
his title to be considered her greatest poetic artist. His su- 
premacy there is confirmed alike by the range of his attainment 
and by its quality. It is a long way from the most exquisite of 
his lyrics to such lyrics as the " Saga of King Olaf " and 
"Victor Galbraith," from the "Voices of the Night" and 
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" Birds of Passage " to the " Courtship of Miles Standish," from 
the Sonnets to "Hiawatha," from "The Golden Legend" to 
" Evangeline " ; and in every one of these experiments his suc- 
cess has been universally acknowledged. It is no small achieve- 
ment to have been able to sound again the note of the Sagas and 
the Kalevala, the note of Manrique, the note of Dante, the notes 
of Goethe, of Schiller, of Uhland and of Heine, not as a mere 
imitator, but as a kinsman and copartner in inspiration; to have 
created a style admirable alike in lexis and in rhythm, the per- 
fection of purity, lucidity, and propriety, with a music all its 
own, equally harmonious but never monotonous, because in 
gracious and exquisite harmony with every conception and every 
emotion that inspired it. 

And so, having reconducted him to where he is safe from 
hostile criticism, we will reverently and gratefully leave him, 
without adding to the impertinences of that criticism by any at- 
tempt to settle his relative place among modern poets. 

From the great New England trio we come to the most versa- 
tile of American men of letters, Bayard Taylor. Sensitive, re- 
ceptive, finely touched and finely tempered, with a faculty of 
fluent expression and production, which few, even of his own 
countrymen, have rivalled, he dedicated a life of crowded ex- 
perience and of almost limitless industry to literary work. In 
serious poetry, there was scarcely any note which he did not 
strike. Studies from the Greek, studies in Oriental life, studies 
in Italian life, studies in Pennsylvanian, in Calif ornian, in Norse 
life: lyrics in every key and in almost every measure, Pindaric, 
Hafizian, Shelleyan; threnody and dithyramb, love-song and war- 
song, state-song and ballad: narratives and idylls of equal range 
and variety: drama, ideal, realistic, lyrical. And if it be said, 
as it may with justice be said, that he failed conspicuously in 
nothing except when he became metaphysical, we must not 
grudge him the tribute to which such gifts and such achieve- 
ments are entitled, the tribute of admiration. But no poetry of 
a high or even of any permanent value at all has ever had its 
root in what we admire in Taylor. He is, like Willis, little more 
than an improvisatore. His poems having no unity and no en- 
thusiasm, either moral or spiritual, are mere studies in song. He 
has neither depth nor distinction, neither subtlety nor power in 
reserve. At his best, he is above mediocrity, but, with very rare 
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exceptions, below excellence. How incomparably inferior, for ex- 
ample, is the Bedouin Song, praised so highly by Mr. Stedman, to 
Shelley's "Lines on an Indian Air" which it so nearly recalls, 
and which apparently inspired it. The very exquisite verses 
from " Euphorion " on the death of a friend's child, quoted by 
Mr. Stedman, seem to me to stand absolutely alone in his poetry : 

" And Death, that took him, cannot claim 
The smallest vesture of his birth, 
The little life, a dancing flame 
That hover'd o'er the hills of earth. 

" The finer soul, that unto ours 
A subtle perfume seem'd to be, 
Like incense blown from April flowers 
Beside the scarred and stormy tree. 

" The wondering eyes, that ever saw 
Some fleeting mystery in the air, 
And felt the stars of evening draw 
His heart to silence — childhood's prayer." 

And more exquisite verses never came from a poet's pen. An 
achievement far more valuable than any of his original poems — 
except, indeed, for touches and fragments, is his admirable ver- 
sion of Goethe's " Faust." With Taylor are associated four poets, 
one of whom is justly distinguished, while the other three have at 
least individualized themselves — T. B. Aldrich, Stoddard, Boker 
and Read. As a writer of vers de societe, as a balladist, lyrist, 
and descriptive poet, Aldrich is among the most accomplished and 
pleasing of American poets, as such poems as his " Palabras Cari- 
fiosas," " Babie Bell " and " Lynn Terrace " amply testify. Stod- 
dard is the author of some pretty lyrics, of some respectable 
blank verse, and of a threnody on Lincoln which unfortunately in- 
vites comparison with Marvell and Tennyson; Boker of some 
dramas which have gone the way of W. BE. Wills's, and of some 
pleasing lyrics and ballads. Bead produced a good descriptive 
poem, "The New Pastoral," at least one pretty lyric, "Drift- 
ing " and a war song of real merit, " Sheridan's Bide." With 
this group of poets may be classed Dr. Thomas William Parsons, 
a scholarly and accomplished poet, whose lines " On a Bust of 
Dante," if perhaps overpraised, have real merit, and John James 
Piatt, a representative poet of the Middle West. 
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In singular contrast to the poetic activity of the New England 
and Pennsylvanian schools was the sterility of the South. It had 
only produced three poets whose names are worth recording. 
Henry Timrod, the author of " The Cotton Boll," had a touch of 
genius; and of merit also is the work of Paul Hamilton Hayne, 
who, like our own Southey, was a good man and not a bad poet: 
his lyrics, " A little While I Fain would Linger " and " In Har- 
bor," are very pleasing. But by far the most distinguished poet 
of this group was Sidney Lanier. Lanier is plainly a disciple 
of Poe, whose music he often closely recalls, but he was a man of 
rich and fine genius, over which, however, he had no control and 
which seems to have intoxicated him. " The very inner spirit 
and essence of all wind-songs, passion-songs, sex-songs, soul- 
songs, and body-songs " — so he wrote of himself — " hath blown 
upon me like the breaths of passion, and sailed me into a sea of 
vast dreams, whereof each wave is at once a vision and a melody." 
So it is with him in such poems as the really superb " Marshes of 
Glynn," " Sunrise," " Corn," " Psalm of the West," " Nirvana," 
in such lyrics as " The Sun has Kissed the Violet Sea," the verses 
to Nielsson, and in the less intense but most charming " Song of 
the Chattahoochee." But Lanier failed to do justice to his genius 
as a poet, by deliberately fettering himself with a most mistaken 
theory. He endeavored to blend and reconcile what is peculiar 
to music with what is peculiar to poetry, so that his poetry tends 
to confine itself to the expression of what is more appropriately 
expressed by the sister art, too often resolving into mere sensuous 
melody and vague dreamy suggestiveness ; but his poetry is full 
of beauty and charm. 

Very different were the strains coming from the Pacific slope. 
There a poet appeared who at one time promised to be among 
the most eminent, as he is certainly among the most remarkable, 
whom America has produced. Of the genius of Joaquin Miller 
there can be no question. His " Songs of the Sierras " struck a 
new and powerful note. Full of fire and passion and color, with 
all the race and flavor of the wild, rich world of their nativity, 
they swept along, like his own Vaquero, 



" On »tormy ateed, 
His gaudy trappings t,os»*d about and blown 
About the limbs as lithe aa any reed." 
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And the woods, where 

"Birds hang and swing, green rob'd and red, 
Or droop in curved lines dreamily, 
Eainbows reversed, from tree to tree;" 

and monkeys run through the leaves, 

" Like shuttles hurried through and through 
The threads a hasty weaver weaves. 
And, the long days through, from blossom'd trees 
There comes the sweet song of sweet bees, 
With chorus tone of cockatoo's 
That slides his beak along the bough, 
And walks and talks and hangs and swings 
In crown of gold and coat of blue;" 

and the land of the tornado, when 

" The tasselled tops of the pines are as weeds, 
And the redwoods rock like to lake-side reeds, 
And the world seems darkened and drowned forever," 

the land of sun-maids " tawny-red like wine " with " rivers of hair 
and hearts of gold" — all this had found its poet. But Miller 
never got beyond the " Songs of the Sierras " ; to the themes of 
which, or to themes kindred to them, he always returned, when 
he had anything distinctive to say. What seemed, therefore, a 
work of splendid promise included the fulfilment of that promise. 
Shallow-rooted and without buds, his poetry flaunted into full 
life a gaudy, broad-blown flower. But it was no exotic. 

Of native growth, also, and no exotic was the prodigious prod- 
uct of transatlantic genius which we have now to inspect. One 
of the most accomplished and scholarly of English critics, the late 
John Addington Symonds, told us that we were to see in Walt 
Whitman " a Behemoth, wallowing in primeval jungles, bathing 
at fountain heads of mighty rivers, crushing the bamboos and 
the cane-brakes under him, bellowing and exulting in the torrid 
air; a gigantic elk or buffalo trampling the grasses of the wilder- 
ness, tracking his mate with irresistible energy; an immense 
tree, a kind of Ygdrasil, stretching its roots deep down into the 
bowels of the world, and unfolding its magic boughs through all 
the spaces of the heavens; the circumambient air, in which float 
shadowy shapes, rise mirage towers and palm groves; the globe 
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itself, all seas, lands, forests, climates, storms, snows, sunshines, 
rains of universal earth; all nations, cities, languages, religions, 
arts, creeds, thoughts, emotions; the beginning and the grit of 
these things, not their endings, lees and dregs."* 

The greatest of living English poets, on the other hand, sees 
in the touches which awaken these astonishing elemental melodies 
only " the dirty and clumsy paws of a harper whose plectrum is a 
muck-rake," and whose Muse may be resolved into "a drunken 
apple-woman indecently sprawling in the slush and garbage of the 
gutter, amid the rotten refuse of the overturned apple stall."t 

These have not the accent of impartial criticism. It may, per- 
haps, assist us to a more balanced estimate, if we assume the truth 
of three propositions; namely, that if a man six feet high, "of 
striking masculine beauty and of venerable appearance," chooses 
to stand on his head in the public streets, and proceed to other 
improprieties of which the police take cognizance, he will at 
least attract notice, and create some excitement; secondly, that the 
law of reaction in literature, as in everything else, will assert 
itself, that, when poetry has long attained perfection in form 
and has been running smoothly in conventional grooves, there is 
certain to be revolt both on the part of poets themselves and in 
the public taste, and the opposite extreme will be affected and 
welcomed; and, thirdly, if a writer has the courage or impudence 
to set sense, taste and decency at defiance, and posing sometimes 
as a mystic and sometimes as a mountebank to express himself in 
the jargon of both, and yet has the genius to irradiate his absurdi- 
ties with flashes of wisdom, beauty and inspired insight, three 
things are certain to result. Those who sympathize with the re- 
action of which he is the representative will dwell with ecstasy 
on the very little which is the salt of his work, will either ignore 
the rest, or, coming to it with judgment prejudiced by their 
admiration for what is vital and excellent, invest it with facti- 
tious merits. Those of conservative tastes will dwell only on 
what disgusts and offends them, and have no eyes for anything 
else; and those who belong to neither party, but are quite willing 
to judge what they find on its own merits, will be perplexed and 
probably misled by the conflicting opinions so importunately 
pronounced with all the heat of partisanship by the others. 

* " A Study of Walt Whitman," pages 155, 156. t " WMtmania." 
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This is precisely what has happened in the case of Whitman. 
There can be little doubt that he employed the style which he 
affected, as well as the shameless obscenities of such pieces as 
" The Children of Adam," to attract attention. It was a cheap 
and easy means of attaining a unique position as a poet. Nor 
was his mode of expression his only expedient for securing singu- 
larity. Since Rousseau, no man had presented himself absolutely 
nude to the public gaze. That edifying spectacle was now re- 
peated, and all who were interested in such exhibitions could in- 
spect and contrast them at their leisure; and, certainly, the stal- 
wart and virile American showed to great advantage beside the 
puny and emasculated Frenchman. Having thus succeeded, as 
might have been expected, not indeed in gaining respect, but in 
drawing all eyes upon him, he proceeded to pile eccentricity 
upon eccentricity and extravagance upon extravagance. A cele- 
brated statesman once observed, on being informed that the Eng- 
lish people would not " stand " a certain measure which he was 
preparing to carry, that his experience had shown him that the 
limits of what they would " stand " had never yet been discovered. 
But what they would "stand" in art — the American people, 
it must be remembered, were never hoodwinked by him — Whit- 
man resolved to try. He gave them page after page of mere 
jabber, of twaddle so absolutely drivelling that it fascinated by 
its sheer audacity. Sometimes it assumed the form of inanities 
and platitudes, such as any man of average intelligence would, 
even in familiar conversation, be ashamed to utter; sometimes it 
strung together long lists of names transcribed from maps and 
gazetteers, introduced with a " What do you see, Walt Whitman?" 
extracts from Natural Histories, travels and scientific treatises 
and even newspapers; more often it expressed itself in trans- 
cendental or political ravings. Altogether, it presented a phenom- 
enon the like of which had not only never been seen before, but 
the like of which would have seemed to any sane man 
impossible outside the cells of a lunatic asylum. But Whitman 
was no lunatic, and well knew what he was after. All this was 
merely, in his own words, " Drum-Taps," — the arts of the astute 
showman, to collect a crowd for a show which, in some respects, 
was well worth seeing. 

But when we come even to Whitman's serious and genuine 
work, large deductions have to be made for what it would be 
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unduly harsh to call charlatanry, but which certainly comes very 
near it. His " chants," for that is the term he affected, have been 
called poetry in solution, but what is in solution in them is not 
his own poetry but the poetry of others. This " most original of 
American writers " is, in truth, more indebted to his predecessors 
and contemporaries than any other American writer. He simply 
resolved into his own diffuse jargon, and revoiced in his own 
barbaric yawp, what had been expressed legitimately, in the true 
form of poetry or in simple prose, by Burns and Blake, by Words- 
worth, by Goethe, by Shelley, by Tennyson, by Carlyle, by Emer- 
son, by Thoreau and by many others. Whether his appropria- 
tions were conscious and deliberate, or whether they were the 
result of what was in the air, so to speak, scarcely affects the 
point of importance. He was not, what by a trick of expression 
he affected to be, original in anything that was sane in his philoso- 
phy and propaganda. I have not space for more than one illus- 
tration, but it is typical of myriads. Wordsworth wrote, and 
wrote as a poet : 

"The stars of midnight shall be dear 
To her: and she shall lean her ear 

In many a secret place, 
Where rivulets dance their wayward reunfl, 
And beauty born of neighboring Mvnt 

Shall pass into her face." 

Whitman writes, more suo: 

" There was a child went forth every day : 

And the first object he looked upon, that objeet he became 

And that object became part of him for the day, or 

A certain part of the day, or for many years or 

Stretching cycles of years. . . . 

The horizon's edge, the flying sea-erow: the fragrance of salt marsh and 

shore-mud : 
These became part of that child who went forth 
Every day, and who now goes and will always go tforth every day." 

" Plainly," as Mr. Stedman naively observes, " there are some 
comparative advantages in Wordsworth's treatment of this idea." 
It is pitiable to see a critic like Addington Symonds exalting 
Whitman into a bard and prophet, and dwelling fondly on the 
inspired power and beauty of chants, or portions of chants, which, 
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he must have known, were simply centos with Whitmanian dilu- 
tions or extravagances from Goethe, or Wordsworth, or Thoreau, 
or Emerson. It was this sort of homage which confirmed Whit- 
man in his megalomania, in that monstrous and ludicrous egotism 
which led him to preach, and finally no doubt to believe, that, 
to employ his own jargon, he was all, and that all was he. To 
speak quite plainly, Whitman began by being in some respects a 
charlatan, and paid the penalty by becoming at last something 
very like a maniac. He had to pay also another penalty mortify- 
ing to his vanity, and, to do him justice, to a nobler instinct. He 
aspired to be the poet of the democracy, but the democracy would 
have nothing to do with him ; and it was right, as it almost always 
is, in its judgment of what appeals to it. He has been compared 
to Blake, whom in some respects he nearly resembles ; but, as Pro- 
fessor Mchol puts it, Blake was a prodigious genius marred by 
almost insane violence, Whitman a writer of almost insane 
violence occasionally redeemed by touches of genius. 

How, then, are we to explain the fascination which his work 
has undoubtedly had, and still has, for so many? Making all 
due deductions for what has been explained already, there can of 
course be no question about Whitman's genius. Had he been true 
to it, he would have stood high among genuine poets ; for, on the 
rare occasions when he is true to it, he has lyric notes of thrilling 
power, he has pathos, he has passion, and in his nature pictures 
he has often a magical touch. At times, true enthusiasm pos- 
sessed and inspired him, and there is no mistaking its accent. A 
poem like " Pioneers," firm-blown and from the heart, rings like 
a clarion. The poem " When Lilacs Last " and the shorter piece 
" Captain, My Captain " are noble threnodies. " Out of the 
Cradle endlessly Rocking" is at times beautiful alike for its 
pathos, nature-painting and rhythm. A poem, again, like the 
"Vigil on the Fields" comes from the heart and goes to the 
heart. In " Sea Drift " there is more which reveals him at his 
very best, for he is generally at his best when the sea and elemen- 
tary forces are his themes. Nor can it be denied that his strange, 
uncouth mode of expression had at times wonderful charm. 

Another secret of his fascination is his impressive and im- 
perious personality and his cosmopolitan sympathies and gospel. 
If, in the first, there is much which is grotesque and disgusting, 
there is more which justly commands admiration. Every inch a 
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man, big-brained, big-hearted, fearless, resolute and robust, he 
is not only the incarnation of strength, but he is the soul of 
independence and philanthropy. Art and the humanities may 
look askance on him, as he on them ; but mother Nature, to whom 
alone he did homage, had every reason to regard with pride one 
of the loyallest and most stalwart of her children. And, indelibly 
as his vices, follies and infirmities, is all this — and it is very at- 
tractive — impressed on his writings. Though there is nothing 
original in his propaganda or in his prophecies, he is among 
the heralds of the mighty future — before America, before man- 
kind, — of the Eepublic of Eepublics, of world federation, of uni- 
versal brotherhood, of the religion of humanity, of the " one God, 
one law, one element" of Tennyson's vision. No one can read 
unmoved such poems as " By Blue Ontario's Shore," " Thou 
Mother with thy Equal Brood," " Song of the Broad Ax," and 
" The Mystic Trumpeter." Let us listen to one of his clear notes : 

" Marches of victory — man disenthrall — the conqueror at last. 
Hymns to the Universal God from universal man — all joy 
A re-born race appears — a perfect world, all joy! 
Women and men in wisdom, innocence and health — all joy! 
War, sorrow, suffering gone — the rank earth purg'd — nothing but joy left. 
The ocean fill'd with joy — the atmosphere all joy — 
Joy, joy in freedom, worship, love! joy in the ecstasy of life! 
Enough to merely be! enough to breathe! 
Joy! joy! all over joy!" 

But Whitman's virtues will be of no more avail, and all he has left 
will inevitably fall " into the portion of weeds and outworn faces." 
The world never respects a man who does not respect himself, 
and to bawl out indiscriminately " what should be said and what 
should not be said " was a synonym with the Greeks for a scoun- 
drel. Of this offence, Whitman was guilty, not accidentally but 
on principle, not morally only, but intellectually and aesthetic- 
ally. He was, no doubt, what he was fond of calling himself, a 
child of Nature, and his admirers have called him the poet of 
nature : but no poet can be true to nature who is not true to art. 

We now pass to a poet as essentially native as Miller and Whit- 
man, but standing in remarkable contrast to both. If Miller is 
the most diffuse and Whitman the most extravagant and lawless 
of the native school, Bret Harte is the most concise and restrained. 
His reputation as a humorist has eclipsed his reputation as a 
vol. clxxvui. — no. 568. 29 
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serious poet, and he will no doubt live by his prose stories; but 
his serious poetry has scarcely had justice done to it. Much, in- 
deed the greater part, of his verse was, no doubt, produced as 
mere journeyman work, and certainly does not rise above the level 
of what a skilful craftsman could, in the cause of that work, 
easily turn out. With this we need not trouble ourselves. It 
is in a narrow sphere that his distinction lies ; it lies in the clair- 
voyant vividness and thrilling power with which he realizes and 
presents a pathetic scene or incident, in his faculty of piercing to 
the heart of some dramatic situation or circumstance, and repro- 
ducing it with corresponding nearness and truth, and in the nerve 
and grip of his narrative. Nothing could exceed the power and 
pathos of "The Station-master of Lone Prairie," or the charm 
and pathos of " Dickens in Camp." Even such waifs as " Jim " 
and " In the Tunnel " smite the tears into our eyes. " Guild's 
Signal " may owe its pathos — and what pathos there is in it ! — 
to the fact, but how admirably is that fact presented; in " Grand- 
mother Tenterden " he is again at his best. The exquisite little 
poem " The Mountain Heart's-ease " is in another vein. In 
" Bamon," " The Hawk's Nest," " Dow's Flat," and in " The Old 
Camp-fire," we have leaves from a life which no one has painted 
like Bret Harte. " Miss Blanche Says " and " For the King " are 
spoilt by too great fidelity to a bad model, Browning, and " Con- 
ception de Arguello " by a fault very rare with Bret Harte, dif- 
fuseness. His style, terse, lucid and sinewy, " with its sabre-cuts 
of Saxon speech," is all his own, and has set American realistic 
poetry to a new tune. Bret Harte has great versatility. When 
he strikes the notes which other poets have struck, it is generally 
with added charm. In spite of Longfellow there is room for such 
a poem as " The Angelus," and in spite of Praed and Owen Mere- 
dith room for " Her Letter." As a humorist he stands on a much 
lower level, and whether, as Professor Nichol opined, he must 
often have wished " to hang that Heathen Chinee, and to give the 
lie to Truthful James, and wring the neck of the Emeu and 
' cave in ' the heads of the whole Society on the Stanislaus," I 
cannot, of course, say, but it is very certain that they have inter- 
vened between the lower reputation which they have given him 
and the higher reputation to which he is justly entitled. Nor 
can it be denied that they are, quantum valeat, perfectly original, 
and have a mosj provoking fascination. 
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But Bret Harte, even when he is strongest, has a powerful rival 
in the author of " Jim Bludso of the ' Prairie Bell ' " and of 
" Little Breeches." All lovers of poetry, both in England and in 
America, must regret that Colonel Hay's crowded life has not 
left him more leisure to cultivate a genius which, within its range, 
is as rare and fine as it is virile and powerful. It is not given to 
many minor poets to strike such notes as we hear in the two poems 
referred to, in such a sonnet as "The Haunted Koom," and in 
such a lyric as " Eemorse." How exquisite is the following : 

" Sad is the vague and tender dream 
Of dead love's lingering kisses 
To crush'd hearts hallowM by the gleam 
Of unreturning kisses; 
Deep mourns the soul, in anguished pride, 
For the pitiless death that won them; 
But the saddest wail is for lips that died 
With the virgin dew upon them." 

And now we descend to the levels where it becomes impossible 
to distinguish. During the last few years, there have been at least 
a hundred and fifty poets and. poetesses, of very many of whom 
even the indulgent Catholicism of Mr. Stedman has not taken 
cognizance. And in the case of the majority of these, so uniform 
is the standard of merit, so essentially similar in quality the work, 
that distinction depends, not on any application of critical tests, 
but purely on the accidents of personal taste. Nor has this poetry, 
throughout its whole range, any landmarks or eminences; 
whether we regard it comprehensively, or in relation to those who 
have individually contributed to it, nothing stands out in striking 
singularity. In the minor poetry of almost all periods and of al- 
most all nations, there are particular poems with which every one 
is familiar, and in the writings of most minor poets there are par- 
ticular poems with which we instantly associate them. But this 
cannot be said of any of these poets. Even the best of them re- 
mind us, I fear, of what Dr. Johnson said of the Giant's Cause- 
way — it was worth seeing, but it was hardly worth going to see. 
If their volumes happen to come in onr way, the chances are that 
we turn over their pages with real pleasure. We are pretty sure 
to find a pure and wholesome tone, refinement, grace, often charm, 
all the marks of careful culture based in many cases on a sympa- 
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thetic acquaintance with European belles-lettres, and a power of 
expression and a skill in technique, generally, which fifty years 
ago would only have been found in the work of masters. But it 
is, we feel, the poetry of accomplished artists, who do not sing be- 
cause they must, but because they can. Eclectic and cosmo- 
politan, or trivially native, it is essentially the work of art and 
too often of nothing but art, with no root in life, national or indi- 
vidual; in its themes, a weary sameness; in its tone and spirit, a 
certain insincerity, or at all events a lack of genuine enthusiasm 
where enthusiasm is affected. Here and there, particular poems 
and particular poets may be found whose work would, in justice, 
require some modification of this criticism. And, certainly, an 
honorable place in these exceptions must be claimed for three 
poetesses; Mrs. Thaxter's lyrics have at times true inspiration 
and great charm, particularly when her themes are the sea and 
bird life. The refined and thoughtful sonnets of Mrs. Chandler 
Moulton can never lack grateful appreciation, and more than one 
of her simple and tender lyrics will long be gems in every an- 
thology. But a far higher place than belongs to either of these 
poetesses must be assigned to Miss Helen Hay, whose sonnets and 
lyrics have both subtlety and power, and whose last work, " The 
Rose of Dawn," in its rich picturesqueness, dramatic intensity and 
sustained power seems to me the most memorable contribution 
which has recently been made to American poetry. 

But it is time to conclude. The future of American poetry is 
as dark as that of our own, and criticism is not concerned with 
prophecy. The immediate prospect is, it must be owned, not en- 
couraging on either side of the Atlantic. In the sphere of intel- 
lectual activity, nothing is seriously energetic but Science, or 
vitally influential but the scientific spirit; and what that spirit 
has engendered, the spirit of investigation, analysis and criticism 
is ubiquitous. Under this deadly solvent of the spiritual and 
imaginative faculties of man, their two creations, poetry and 
theology, seem to be melting away, the one resolving itself into 
an aesthetic appeal to the senses, the other into a code of ethics. 
Materialism and wealth-accumulating labor and luxury, with all 
that accompanies and all that follows in their train, have and 
must inevitably have the effects which Wordsworth, Emerson and 
Rnskin attributed to them. Literature generally will degenerate, 
as it has degenerated, into little more than a means of affording 
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recreation and amusement to those whose serious interests and 
occupations are elsewhere; and poetry will cease to appeal, or will 
share, as it now shares, in this degradation. But Man's finer and 
nobler energies can only be depressed, they can never be extin- 
guished or even lose their vitality. Unerring and inevitable as 
the law of gravitation in the physical, is the law of reaction in 
the spiritual, world. Materialism — and let us understand the 
word in its most comprehensive sense — has still a long course 
to run. Of that we may be quite sure. But all that poetry repre- 
sents and vindicates can never fail at last to assert itself. Very 
different, however, from the poetry of the past must be the poetry 
of the future. It will not imp its wing from the mythology of 
Olympus and Hippoerene, nor seek inspiration from 

" Siloa's brook that flowed 
Fast by the Oracle of God." 

It is more likely to find its inspiration in the immense, emanci- 
pated, undeveloped life, with its infinite potentialities and 
possibilities, which is unfolding itself in the ISTew World, than 
in the more contracted, tradition-trammelled life of the Old. Its 
themes, we may be sure, will be the themes in the treatment of 
which Whitman fumbled and stammered, its religion and ethics 
the religion and ethics of which Emerson was the prophet. In 
a word, it is likely to be a poetry the features of which have been 
more clearly, if still dimly, adumbrated in the genius typical of 
America, than in the genius typical of any of the European na- 
tions. And, it may be that, if she has had to wait long for her 
poet, for her Shakespeare, for her Goethe, he will come at last, 
the songster of a fuller day, if not to supersede, to stand beside, 
them; and the famous prophecy find its fulfilment, not politically 
only, but in his advent also: 

" Westward the course of Empire takes its way ; 
The four first acts already past, 
A fifth shall close the drama with the day; 
Time's noblest offspring is his last." 

Chueton Collins. 



